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INTRODUCTION 


This little collection of Black Country songs is the first of a series of 
three books and all the material in this and the following books will 
be extracted from ‘THE URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL SONGS OF 
THE BLACK COUNTRY and BIRMINGHAM’. ‘Urban Songs’ was 
published in January 1978 at the retail price of £7.75. These small, 
cheap publications are intended to make many of the songs available 
to those who may not wish to invest in a more expensive book; those 
who wish fuller background history to the songs should refer to the 
original book. 


The Black Country has proved to be an area rich in songs and lore 
and in recent years many groups and individual singers have started 
to perform the songs. Our first book includes some of the popular 
songs but also contains a fair number of lesser known pieces that will 
make excellent ‘stage’ songs. Those without tunes can readily be 


fitted with traditional tunes or have special tunes composed for them. 
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(Source: 





Chorus: 


There’s 


THE SONG OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE MEN 


Glimpses of Bygone Staffordshire, Mercury Press, Lichfield 
(Newspaper Cuttings), F. W. Hackwood, Local History 
Collection (in store), Wolverhampton Reference Library. 
A different version credited to E. M. Rudland appears on 
a separate sheet in volume X of Staffordshire Newspaper 
Cuttings, F. W. Hackwood, undated, inserted at page 7, 
Wolverhampton Library. 

Tune: Song of the Western Men. Adapted by Michael 
Raven.) 


ma-ny a task for the Eng-lish Folk , Anda man's a mon al- 


There’s many a task for the English folk, 
And a man’s a man alway; 

Who delves the coal and the iron ore, 
And shapes the potters’ clay. 


For this is the song of the Staffordshire men, 
In forge, in kiln, in mine, 

Our fires shall burn, and our mill-wheels turn, 
And the knot shall be our sign. 


There are forty shires that light their fires, 
And bless the iron strong, 

And the china bake the potters make, 

As they sing the Stafford song. 


We come of a race of yeomen bold, 

Whose drink is the best of beer; 

Our fields feed beasts for the Christmas feast 
And you may share our (Staffordshire) cheer. 


We marshal our ranks on the grey pit banks 
And our lads on the football field, 

If the cause be right, we are game to fight, 
We never were known to yield. 


THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE POACHER 


(Source: from the singing of the late George Dunn, Quarry Bank, 
Staffordshire. 
Noted by Charles Parker, 1971). 


Recently the Black Country has turned up George Dunn, a 
fine old singer with an extensive repertoire of country songs which he 
learned mainly from the singing of his father. George died in the Spring 
of 1975 but his significance for the Black Country 1s considerable 
since he was the region’s only known traditional folk singer and his 
recent ‘discovery’ proved beyond any doubt that the Black Country 
was not an isolated area where traditional country music was 
unknown. His music is represented in this collection by the “Notting- 
hamshire Poacher’, first recorded from George’s singing by Charles 
Parker. (George Dunn was brought to public attention by Rhoma 
Bowdler): 
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stood at three square A-bout a mile From each of them were with 





ee? 
ai -rol —- aye ~- day ——. 


In Thorney Moor Woods in Nottinghamshire, 
Fal the dal airol ay ti loddidy, 

Three keepers’ houses stood at three square, 
Fal the dal airol ay, 

Three keepers’ houses stood at three square, 
About a mile from each of them were, 

With orders it was to look after the deer, 

R1 fal the dal airol aye day. 


So me and my mates went out that night, 
With my two dogs close at my heels, 
So me and my mates went out that night, 
With my two dogs close at my heels, 
To catch a fat buck in Nottingham fields. 


The very first night we had bad luck: 
Jack, my very best dog got struck. 

He came to me both bloody and lame 
And sorry was I to see him the same; 
He was not able to follow the game. 


So [ll take my pikestaff in my hand, 
I’ll scour the woods till I find that man; 
I'll take my pikestaff in my hand, 

Pll scour the woods till I find that man, 
Then Ill tan his hide right well if I can. 


The very first thing that we found 


Was a big fat buck nearly dead on the ground; 


The very first thing that we found 
Was a big fat buck nearly dead on the ground. 
I know my dogs gid him his death wound. 


region were extremely forceful about Wesley and Methodism. His 
advisers considered that his life was at risk if he entered the Black 
Country and his meetings frequently ended in pitched battle between 
the opposing factions. He often needed a bodyguard and this was 
provided from the ranks of his local followers. His visit in 1742 led to 
serious repercussions the following year, when the colliers of Wednes- 
bury attacked the property and persons of a number of rich local 
Methodists causing damage to the extent of £500 and occasioning 
severe bodily assault. It was surely not purely a question of religious 
belief; many Methodists were also very rich and this probably grieved 
the excitable colliers. Wesley’s impact may be judged from the follow- 
ing anti-Wesley song, that also illustrates the connection between 
social conditions and religious convictions: 

















more. Lay downthy ’om-mer and th tongs and beg Fromdoor to 


I pulled out my knife and I cut the buck’s throat, 
I pulled out my knife and I cut the buck’s throat, 
And you’d have laughed to have seen limping Jack 
Go hopping along with the buck on his back; 

He carried him like some Yorkshireman’s pack. 


We found a butcher to skin the game, 
Likewise another to sell the same, 

The very first joint we offered for sale 

Was to an old woman who brewed bad ale, 
That caused we poor lads in jail. 


Assizes are opened and we are all here, 
Assizes all over and we're all clear. 

The judges felt a sorrowful scorn 

That such an old woman should be foresworn 
And all into pieces she ought to be torn. 


BRIGHT CROWNS LAID UP 


(Source: The song, taken from The History of the Black Country, 
by Wilson Jones, is a parody of ‘I heard the Voice of Jesus 
say’ — English Hymnal — 574. Chorus adapted). 


Methodism hada particularly strong foothold in the Black Country 
amongst all stratas of society. Its strengths and weaknesses were 
illustrated by the visits of John Wesley in the 1740s. His visits seem 
to have divided the working population of the area; the colliers of the 


Chorus: 





sky, I'd ne-ver do a stroke of work but live on pi 


geon pie : 


“I heard the voice of Twiggins say 
Come let us work no more, 

Lay down they ommer and they tongs 
And beg from door to door.” 


Bright crowns laid up, 

Laid up for you, Laid up for you and me. 
Bright crowns, bright crowns 

There’s a crown, 

A crown of victory. 


**I wish I had a rifle tall, 

To point into the sky 

I’d never do a stroke of work 
But live on pigeon pie.” 


“John Wesley had a bonny oss 

As lean as ever was sin, 

We took him down to Hayseech Brook 
And shoved him yed fust in!” 
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THE WEDNESBURY COLLIER S HYMNS 


(Source: Broadside by Taylor, Moor Street, Birmingham. Wilham 
Salt Library, Stafford). 


Composed on the following awful occasion. 
On Saturday morning, the 7th of February last, a most melancholy 
accident happened in a Coal Pit in Wood’s Field, near Wednesbury, 
in which 15 men and a horse were at work. A breach was suddenly 
made by the earth giving way, in that part of the pit over which the 
Birmingham Canal passed, and altho’ the men were on the opposite 
side of the pit, the water rushed upon them with such rapidity, that 
five men and the horse were drowned. The others were at first given 


up for lost, and were only saved by the intrepidity of a young collier, — 


who had a brother in the pit, and who, four hours after the accident 
happened, determined at the risk of his life to be let down, and he saw 
his brother and others upon a ridge of coal high up the side of the pit, 
when they were safely brought up from this situation, by this brave 
young fellow. 


HYMN I 


To God I made my Sorrows known, 
From him I sought relief; 

In loud Complaints before his Throne 
I pour’d out all my Grief. 


How happy when my feet arriv’d, 
Safe from the gloomy cave; 

Where just before, with dread surprise 
I thought I saw my grave. 


I view’d my smiling friends around, 
And clasp’d in tears my wife, 

Then thankful blest the gracious hand, 
That had preserv’d my life. 


May I now run the christian race, 
While delving under ground, 

Partaker of my Saviour’s grace, 
Be in his precepts found. 


O may I hate each darling sin, 
Put on this heavenly robe, 
That God may ever shut me in, 

With Noah, Daniel, Job. 


Cast every worldly sin away, 
Then should death quickly come, 
My soul will rise to endless day, 
To heav’n, my final home. 


There is no labour, care, or pain, 

_ No sickness, want, or fear; 

But rest and joy the saints attain, 
The God of peace is there. 


May I through Christ attain to this, 
When past my sinful groan, 

With saints made perfect, I in bliss, 
Sit on that glorious throne. 


There thy blest saints that went before, 
Thy gospel their employ; 

Will hail me to the blissful shore, 
Where nought is found but joy. 


HYMN II 


On every side I cast mine eye, 
And found my helpers gone, 

While Friends and Strangers past me by 
Our refuge was unknown. | 


Still more and more I rais’d my cry, 
And call’d thy mercy near, 

“Thou art my portion when I die, 
Be thou my refuge here.”’ 


From my sad Prison set me free, 
Then shall I praise thy Name. 
And holy men shall join with me, 

Thy kindness to proclaim. 


"Twas God that brought us safe to land. 
Let every mortal know, 

That waves are under his command, 
And all the winds that blow. 


O that the sons of men would praise, 
The goodness of the Lord, 

And those who see thy wond’rous ways 
Thy wond’rous love record. 


O praise with us that gracious God, 
The author of our breath, 

The God who gave the feeling heart, 
That rescu’d us from death. 


¥wVwhRLuaA * Wi ALL ws Bebo be B® wt BPW 


(Source: Broadside, Birmingham Reference Library. Tune, from 
the singing of Henry Lee, Whitchurch, Hants, June 1906. 
Noted by H. Gardiner, 351). 





lass; That loves to drink good ale that’s brown,that will spar-kle 













Hol - ber-ry Town I came; I court-ed lass-es ma-ny a 


one ond loved them all the same. 


Iam Jolly Joe the collier’s son, 
Near Oldbury town I dwell, 

I courted lasses many one, 

And lov’d them all right well: 

I courted Nancy and young Kate, 
And buxom young Nelly too, 

But Rachael is the girl I adore, 
And that you soon shall know. 


Come all you colliers in this row, 

Who delight in a bonny lass, 

Who loves to drink good ale that’s brown, 
And sparkles in the glass: 

My parents they do frown on me, 

And say I am to blame, 

For keeping Rachael’s company, 

Who liveth in Mash-Lane. 


When I rose up one morning, 

At the dawning of the day, 

I like to hear the small birds sing, 

See the lambs to skip and play; 

I took a walk to Oldbury town, 
Round by the Bilston hill, 

And there I spy’d my own true love, 
With Jack of Armlow Mill. 


I hid myself behind a shade, 

A distance from whence they came, 
He gave her kisses one, two, three, 
Not knowing I was there: 
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I boldly stepped up to them, 

Saying rogue what hast thou done? 
I am Jolly Joe the Collier’s son, 

So you must either fight or run. 


Hold your hand, dear Joe, she said, 
And no more of that let’s have, 

I will be thy servant, slave and wife, 

Till we both go to one grave: 

Then to the church young Rachael went, 
Right sore against her will, 

So maidens all pity my downfall, 

By Jack of Armlow Mill. 


JOHN WILKINSON 


(Source: from John Wilkinson and the Old Bersham Iron Works, 
A. N. Palmer, 1899. Also printed in Salter’s Grinning Made 
Easy and in The Woodlark, published by Anne Tye of 
Wrexham. Contributed by Mary Prior of Oxford. Slightly 
different version mentioning John Wilkinson’s Bilston and 
Bradley plants is printed in Jn Praise of Ale, by W. Mar- 
chant, 1888). 


Ye workmen of Bersham (Bilston) and Brymbo (Bradley) draw 
near, 
Sit down, take your pipe, and my song you shall hear; 
I sing not of war or the state of the nation; 
Such subjects as these produce nought but vexation. 
Chorus: Derry Down Down, Derry Down. 


But before I proceed any more with my lingo 

You shall (all) drink my toast in a bumper of stingo: 
Fill up, and without any further parade. 

“John Wilkinson”, boys, “that supporter of trade.”’ 


May all his endeavours be crowned with success, 
And his works, ever growing, posterity bless! 

May his comforts increase with the length of his days, 
And his name shine as bright as his furnaces blaze! 


That the wood of old England would fail did appear 
And though iron was scarce, because charcoal was dear, 
By puddling and stamping he prevented that evil, 

So the Swedes and the Russians may go to the devil. 


Our thundering cannon too frequently burst. 

A mischief so great he prevented the first; 

And now ’tis well known, they never miscarry, 
And drive all our foes with a blast to Old Harry. 


Then let each jolly fellow take hold of his glass, 

And drink to the health of his friend and his lass, 
May he always have plenty of stingo and pence, 

And Wilkinson’s fame blaze a thousand years hence. 


1] 


THE BRAVE DUDLEY BOYS (a) 


(Source: Recited by Alderman W. Byng Kendrick of Birmingham 
and taken down by Charles Parker, August 1959. Origin- 
ally the song came from William Ryland of West Bromwich 
and was got from him in the 1840s by the father of the above 
Byng Kendrick). 


Tune: Source: 





This tune belongs to ‘The Shropshire Militia Boys,’ 
(see Shropshire Folklore, edited by Charlotte Burne 
from the collection of Georgina Jackson) and was 
obtained from John Evans, Stone Cottage, Caer 
Gwrle, Flint (1971) who learned it from Wilf 
Darlington of Oswestry, who got it from his grand- 
mother. 


In the days of good Queen Bess, 

Ya boys oh, 

In the days of good Queen Bess, 
Ya boys oh, 

In the days of good Queen Bess, 
Coventree outdone the rest 

Ya boys, oh boys, 

Oh the brave Dudley boys. 


But in the times as be, 
We’m outdone Coventree. 


Oh , Boys . The brave Dud - ley Boys. 


Tip’on lads they did us join, 
And we formed a strong combine. 


We marchen into town 
Resolved to pull the housen down. 


Times they wee mighty queer, 
And vittle it was very dear. 


wO FUL TO Make COM Cnedp 
We burned un all of a yeap. 


But the work was scarce begun 
When sodgers came and spoilt the fun. 


We all ran down our pits 
Frietened a’most out of our wits. 


God Bless Lord Dudley Ward, 
He know’d as times been hard. 


He called back the sojermen, 
And we'll never riot again. 


THE BRAVE DOODLEY (b) 


(Source: Sung by aman breaking stones on the road between Tipton 
and Dudley, about 1850. Noted by W. H. Duignan and 
F. P. Palmer. Quoted in an article by W. H. Duignan, “The 
Dudley Riots,’ in the Dudley Post, January 1881. Contri- 
buted, John Rowley, Wolverhampton Polytechnic and 
Dr. John Fletcher.) 


Toims they bin moighty queer, 

Wo, boys! Wo! 

Toims they bin moighty queer, 

Wo, boys! Wo! 

Toims they bin moighty queer, 

Fur the fittle is sa ver-y de-ar, 

And it’s O! the brave Doodley boys! 
Wo, boys! Wo! 

It bin O! the brave Doodley boys, Wo! 


We bin a marchin’ up and de-own 
Fur to pull the Housen de-own. 


Some gotten sticks, some gotten ste-avs 
Fur to be-at all rogues and kne-avs. 


Then fur to mek the fittle chep, 
We teks and burns it all of a yep!!! 


But the Dra-gunes they did come, 
And twas Devil ter the hoindmost wum! 


We scrawn oop and de-own the pits, 
Fur we bin well’y freetened oot a’ we wits! 


God Bless Lurd Doodley Waard! 
Fur he knows these toims bin hard. 


Fur he sent away them ere sojering men, 


An’ we’en prumised him feathfully never to riot 
again. 
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}HE NAILER S LAMENTATION 


(Source: Contributed, Mary Prior, Oxford. Source mislaid? 
Probably from one of the numerous issues of The pelsite 
Hours or Good Words.) 


One of the few songs that bewail the nailer’s inability to 
live on the money he earned is ‘The Nailer’s Lamentation’ which, 
judging by its style, belongs to the 1850s or 60s or perhaps a little 
earlier than this. The song also contains other information of a more 
factual nature that helps to pinpoint its date; the weekly wage of 
twelve shillings (60p), the demand for twenty shillings (£1) a week, the 
eighteen pence (74p) for snouting the tree iron and the mention of 
money for the sick club all indicate a time during the 50s and 60s. 
While the song is poetically rather pedestrian, it does give an interest- 
ing insight into the nailers’ problems and some fairly detailed inform- 
ation about family budgetting, eating habits, women’s work and 
routine, etc: 


Come near my friends, while I begin my true but mournful song; 
I will be very careful lest I should now speak wrong. 


Chorus: 
Oh, the discount, oh, the discount, with it we can’t agree; 
For twenty shillings we will have before at work we'll be. 


I am a poor nail maker, the truth I will tell you; 
I toil and labour all the week — I know it is my due. 


And when Saturday evening comes, and I’ve my money got, 
I take it very careful home, and say, “‘This is my lot!” 


My wife then casts a look at me, and with a pitiful eye 
**Is that all?’ mournfully she says, and then heaves a deep sigh. 


And then she says, “Come and sit down to help to cut it out.” 
It almost bewilders my brain, and then I do walk out. 


*“*But wait a moment, stop and see what has got to be paid, 
And do not send me sorrowing, so soon down to my grave. 


You know there is our coal and gleeds for the house and the shop 
fire; 
Likewise the mending of the tools and changing of the iron. | 


I am a poor nail maker, the truth I will tell you; 
I toil and labour all the week — I know it is my due. 
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And when Saturday evening comes, and I’ve my money got, 
I take it very careful home, and say, “‘This is my lot!” 


My wife then casts a look at me, and with a pitiful eye 
“Is that all?”’ mournfully she says, and then heaves a deep sigh. 


And then she says, ““Come and sit down to help to cut it out.” 
It almost bewilders my brain, and then I do walk out. 


“But wait a moment, stop and see what has got to be paid, 
And do not send me sorrowing, so soon down to my grave. 


You know there is our coal and gleeds for the house and the shop 
fire; 
Likewise the mending of the tools and changing of the iron. 


My hammer and my steady too, must be pared if not steeled, 
My bore and hardy must be done, or I cannot make good nails. 


Out of repair our bellows are, and mended they must be; 
And eighteen pence for the tree-iron for snouting, as you see. 


The house-rent, you know it must be paid, or else the bums will 
come, 
And then if payment can’t be made, the goods will soon be gone. 


I have no money for your club, then thats a sad affair; 
What shall we do when sickness comes? We can’t live on the air. 


Well, don’t be so impatient now, for I have not yet done; 
The shoemaker, he must be paid, or shoes we shall have none. 


Our clothing has got very bare, over and underneath; 
Our children want some things to wear, they must not catch their 
death. 


There’s also butter and sugar too, tea, candles, soap and flour, 
And there’s no meat or garden stuff in such a house as ours. 


Now what’s twelve shillings to cut up to pay so many things? 
It would make a lawyer’s head go grey to try to meet such ends.” 


I cannot tell, I wonder why our masters do not see, 
How miserable and wretched too, we poor nailers must be. 


Our masters must stand at God’s bar, a just account to give, 
For keeping back the labourers’ hire which he ought to receive. 


Then do not be discouraged, there is no room to doubt, 
We shall have twenty shillings yet, by firmly standing out. 


So now my poem I conclude, hoping that each will strive, 
Both masters and their workmen all, to gain a heavenly prize. 


also bemoaning their fate and condemning the activities of their 
employers and expressing their opinions via broadsides like ‘The 
Carpet Weavers’ Lament’ that appeared circa 1828. In that year the 
Kidderminster carpet weavers were involved in a strike that virtually 
brought the town’s trade to a standstill. The masters were seeking a 
17 per cent reduction in wages to meet the increasing competition from 
Scotland and the North, they said. The strike lasted from March to 
August in which time the strikers campaigned for a fair reduction via 
hand-bills, posters, and broadside ballads. This song and the two that 
appear in the appendix on industrial songs were all written for this 
strike and were sold to raise strike funds: | 


THE CARPET WEAVERS’ LAMENT 


(Source: Words, broadside printed by J. Bromley, Blackhill Street, 
Kidderminster. Located in Foley Scrap Book Number 6, 
St. Helen’s Record Office, Worcester. Researched, 
M. Garland). 


Good people give attention and listen unto me, 

While I relate a story of our sad destiny, 

Out of one pound that we do get, a fourth they want to take, 
And at our present prices, we scarce get bread to eat. 


For now our masters have agreed our trade to overthrow, 
Our wives and children as you see are filled with grief and woe, 
But we will never yield to them nor their cruel laws, 

But on the truth we will rely and still maintain our cause. 


Were you to go around our town, their country seats to see 
You would then be convine’d what they had gained by we, 
To see their livery servants, their carriages also, 

You would then be quite satisfied whether we are right or no. 


The manufacturers of this town, their fortunes they have made, 
And in the space of twenty years all by the carpet trade, 
To see how they do ride about their pleasures for to take, 
Leaving their poor journeymen with scarce a meal to eat. 


Now to conclude and make an end, the truth I'll tell to you, 
Out of the town of Kidderminster the carpet trade will go, 
For they so press their journeymen, a living we can’t get, 
So it’s better for leave the town, than go to gaol for debt. 


= wwe BEING 


(Source: Broadside, William Salt Library, Stafford. Tune, tradi- 
tional, adapted. 
The song is not infrequently credited ito the pen of Jack 
Probin a Birmingham gunmaker. See account in the 
Birmingham Daily Post, 24th August, 1859. (Account 
researched by John Rowley of Dudley Technical College). 





At Wedgebury there was a cocking, 

A match between Newton and Scroggins, 
The colliers and nailors left work 

And all to old Spittle’s went jogging. 

To see this noble sport, 

Many noble men resorted, 

And though they’d little of money, 

With that they freely sported. 


There was Jeffory and Oldborn from Hampton [Wolverhampton] 
And Dusty from Bilston was there, 

Plummer he came from Darlaston 

And he was as rude as a bear. 

Old Will he came from Walsall, 

And Smacker from West Brom come. 

Blind Robin he came from Rowley, 

And staggering he went whum [home]. 


Ralph Moody came hobbling along, 

As though he some cripple was mocking 
To join in the black-guard throng, 

That met at Wednesbury cocking. 

He borrowed a trifle of doll, 

To back old Taverner’s grey, 

He laid fourpence half-penny to fourpence, 
Then lost and went broken away. 
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But soon he returned to the pit, 

For he’d borrowed a trifle of money, 

And ventured another larger bet, 

Along with blobber-mouth Coney. 

When Coney demanded his money, 

Which is common on all such occasions, 

He cry’d blast thee if thee don’t hold thy peace, 
I’ll pay thee as Paul paid the Ephesians. 


Scroggins’ breeches were made of nankeen, 
And wore very thin in the groin, 

In stooping to handle his cock, 

His bo----ks burst out behind 

Besides his shirt tail was besh-t, 

Which caused among them much laughter, 
Scroggins turned himself round in a pet, 
And cried b--g-r ye what’s the matter. 


The morning’s sport being over, 

Old Spittle a dinner proclaimed, 

Each man he should dine for a groat 
If he grumbled he ought to be d--ned. 
For there was plenty of beef, 

But Spittle he swore by his troth, 
That never a man should dine, 

Till he’d eaten his noggin of broth. 


The beef it was old and tough, 

Of a bull that was baited to death, 
Barney Hide got a lump in his throat 
That had liked to have stopp’d his breath. 
The company all fell into confusion, 

At seeing poor Barney Hide choak, 

They took him into the kitchen, 

And held his head over the smoke. 


They held him so close to the fire 

He frizzled just like a beef steak, 

Then threw him down on the floor 
Which had like to have broken his neck, 
One gave him a kick in the stomach, 
Another a kick on the brow. 

His wife said throw him into the stable, 
And he will be better just now. 


Then they all returned to the pit 
And the fighting went forward again, 
Six battles were fought on each side 
And the next to decide the main 

For they were two famous cocks, 

As ever this country bred, 

Scroggins’ a duck-winged black, 

And Newton’s a shift-wing Red. 





The conflict was hard on both sides, 
Till brassy winged black’s was choaked, 
The colliers were nationally vexed 

And the nailors were sorely provoked. 
Peter Stephens he swore a great oath, 
That Scroggins had play’d his cock foul, 
Scroggins he gave him a kick, 

And cried God d--n ye soul. 


The company then feil in a discord, 

A bold fight did ensue. 

Kick b------ and bite was the word, 

Till the Walsall men were subdued. 
Ralph Moody bit off a man’s nose, 

And wish’d that he could have him slain, 
So they trampled the cocks to death, 
And they made a draw of the main. 


The cock pit was near to the church, 
An ornament unto the town. 

On one side was an old coal pit, 

The other well gors’d around, 

Peter Hadley peep’d through the gorse, 
In order to see them fight, 

Spittle jobb’d his eye out with a fork, 
And said b--t thee it serves thee right. 


Some people may think this strange, 
Who Wednesbury never knew, 

But those who have ever been there 
Won’t have the least doubt but it’s true. 
For they are savage by nature; 

And guilty of deeds most shocking, 
Jack Baker he wacked his own father, 
And so ended Wednesbury cocking. 


A broadside version from Bilston Library contains two further verses: 


Of all the cockers named about, 
There’s not a worthier one, 

Than ‘Chicken’ S--- of Ladbury’s Lane, 
Chief of that ancient clan. 

His face is broad, his heart is large, 
His pockets deep as well; 

Why does he stay in Wedgebury 

’Stead of being a London swell? 


Dan L----- put his hosses out 

All on Cock Heath to lay, 

Some wicked wag he caught one horse 
And shaved mane and tail away! 
When Daniel took his walks abroad 
That queer looking hoss he found 

All eating of his precious grass 

So he rushed him to the pound! 


Ralph Moody: Moses Whitehouse who kept the recently demolish- 
ed Mine Borer’s Arms in Darlaston was known as 
Ruff Moey because of his fighting reputation. This 
name was changed to Ralph Moody by later writers. 
For further details see Folk Lore and Songs of the 
Black Country. 
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(Source: “MS Notes and Newspaper Cuttings,” G. T. Lawley, Local 
History Collection, Bilston Library, Wolverhampton). 


An interesting cry that was used by the broom sellers of Great 
Wyrley, near Cannock, was noted by G. T. Lawley, the local historian 
and subsequently included in his M.S. Notes and Newspaper Cuttings, 
Bilston Library. The first is a five line version which runs:- 


Buy a broom, buy a broom, 
There’s a big one for the lady, 
But a small one for the baby, 
So all you good folks 

Will you buy a broom. 


At one time Wyrley Common was covered in gorse broom (Genista). 
When the plant was in bloom it was gathered and made into brooms 
which were hawked around the Black Country towns by the women- 
folk of “Worley Bank” (Great Wyrley). Early in the morning a train 
of donkeys would leave Wyrley and one by one the vendors would 
leave the train to take up their separate selling grounds. These women 
were noted for their colourful clothes, broadness of language and wild 
disposition. The donkeys rivalled in local fame the Gornal sand 
donkeys. 

The opening of the Collieries on the common and competition 
created by the manufacture of brooms by prison inmates, finally 
killed the ancient craft. 

Here is a longer version of the broom song from the same source :- 


Buy my brooms, my bonny brooms, 
If yo’ wantin’ any; 

Come buy ’em, come buy ’em, 
They’re only a penny. 


Come buy ’em, come buy ’em, 
My bonny new brooms, 
They’re only a penny, 

To sweep up your rooms. 


They’re fresh from the common, 
The best ever seen, 

The dew ain’t dry on ’em, 
They’re sweet and clean. 


Come buy ’em, come buy ’em, 
My bonny new brooms, 

A penny I axes [I am asking], 
To sweep up yer rooms. 


Buy my brooms, bonny brooms. 





YE THREE TALL MEN 
Story of Bloxwich, E. J. Homeshaw.) 


Come friends and listen to my song, 
You shall not find it dulle, 

It is the strange and merry lay 
About ye Bloxwich bull. 


It was the wake of ’79 

The village green was full, 

They said no towne afar or near 
Could boast so fine a bull. 


Ye dogs were brought, ye stakes were driven, 
And then there came a lull 

While three tall men went o’er the green 

To fetch ye famous bull. 


Now when they reached ye stable doore, 
Long faces did they pull, 

For lo! Some knave had been afore 

An’ taken away ye bull. 


The folk they raved the folk they swore 
They said it was a gull; 

They said they'd bait ye three tall men 
Unless they found ye bull. 


Ye three tall men were sore afraid 
Their hearts wi’ grief were full. 
*°Gie us an howres space”’ they said 
“And we will find ye bull.” 


They searched from noon till twilight grey 
And then to evening dull, 

But never more ye people spied 

Ye tall men or ye bull. 


°79: Presumably 1779 
trick, deception, dupe. 
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OLDBURY WAKE AND RACES 


(Source: Anuk and other Black Country Stories, W. Morgan, 1909) 


You can’t forget when once you’ve been to 
Oldbury Wake and Races, 

To see the women dressed so fine, and crushing 
in best places. 

The word goes round that “Smosh” is up, 
and clearing of the course, 

His red coat suits him to a T when seated 
on his horse. 


‘The signal draps! they’m off, by gom! an’ 
Keeton’s chestnut’s leadin’!* 

Her’ll win! her’ll win! I'll bet a quid, her’s 
jom full up wi’ breedin’!” 

Twice round they go, the third’s the time, 
*“‘Her tak’s it ’asy, do’ her? 

Her comes in fust above five yards, an’ could 
’a’ won by more.” 


See what a crowd hangs o’er the wall, right 
up the Birmingham Road, 

And traps well filled with women and men, 
a right Black Country load. 

But some don’t go to see the race, nor yet to 
see the shows, 

But sit in Tip’on Slasher’s booth with a 
quart jug under their nose. 


It’s °*How bist, Bill? I’m glad yo’m come, 
now sup, my lad, wi’ me. 

Pn had four quaerts, an’ I baint half full, 
I’m gooin’ to have a spree.” 

“What! got no brass, well, I’n got some, 
I’n drawed at the guinea club; 

Do’ care for th’ ale, we'll change it, lad- 
two glasses o’ best rum shrub!” 


And what a din outside the booth, with 
barrel organs playing, 

Here’s “Tell yer height,” here’s ‘‘Tell yer 
strength an’ weight,” a penny paying. 
“A penny a shot, my dear,” says one — a forty- 

year-old tease, 
*“Yo’ve won! well, rock or pudden,”’ he 
replies “Pll tak’ nuts, please.” 


*Branksome Lass. 
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The puddings were such dainty ones, and 
made of fine boiled rice, 

And upside down, with treacle round, and 
currants to make them nice. 

The “rock” was of the yellow kind, with 
stripes of brown and red, 

But the lad he knew a thing or two, when 
“nuts” he gently said. 


‘Walk up! walk up!’ old Campbell cries, 
“the side door there you'll find. 

Three-pence, three-pence, about to begin— 
don’t crush there so behind!” 

The columbine performs a dance with 
Eldershaw, the clown, 

And Mrs Latimer, finely dressed, walks 
grandly up and down. 


Then Joey Barnett sings a song about a very 
**saft place,”’ 

And Finch upon the tight rope shows how 
he can go the pace. 

‘About to begin! about to begin! walk up 
and see the crime— 

The Bilston Murder and Brandrick’s Fate; 
walk up and be in time. 


‘Hi! hi! Hi! hi! — here, let em pass — the 
black mon’s ’ating rots, 

An’ also see the lady fair, all kivered wi’ jet 
black spots, 

The skelington an’ the fat lady — he’s lately 
taken to court her- 

You know her well, this virgin fair, her 
name it is Sall Orter.” 


A band strikes up — why, Clapton’s here, with 
moving figures, shewing 

A storm at sea and a gallant ship right 
through the wild waves mowing. 

We pay our coin, we go inside, the curtain’s 
just drawn up; 

It’s soon all o’er, a lively tale about a 
poison cup. 


We get among the crowd again, and steer 
for the “over” boats, 

The handle turns, up, up it goes, and in the 
air it floats. 

Close by is the “Leviathan”, men pull, and 
soon it swings. 

“O’er wi’ it!’ shout the men — the girls it 
soon to sickness brings. 


The little horses, hoisted high, near by are 
ready found, 

A penny a-piece — you take your place ~ and 
lads beneath push round. 

“I’m injiyin’ myself, and do’t yo think as 
I’m a gooin’ to clam’’- 

“Right, right you are, they’re all a penny, 
fresh cut, a roll an’ ’am.” 


‘*What’s all the fuss anunst the coorse? 
the crowd for long don’t tarry; 

‘*He’s welly done, he’s earned his feed, blest 
if it a’ saft Harry.” 

With bag tied up right round his neck, he’d 
jumped all round the town— 

“Pull out yer knife, an’ cut the string, an’ 
tak’ him in ‘The Crown’.” 


“He aint won fair!” ‘‘Then yo’ tak’ that!” 
“A fight!’ “Mind, Simmond’s here.” 

“What’s up? what’s up?” the Sergeant cried 
—““Why, nothin’, do’t yo’ fear.” 

And so the Wake was soon all o’er, it passed 
away too quick, 

But the races begin again with the women 
to the “Pop Shop”, all next week. 





BANDY LEG LETT 


(Source: M.S. Notes and Newspaper Cuttings - G. T. Lawley, 


Bilston Central Library). 


These sales were common market day features and people looked 
forward to the merry entertainment that they provided. A wife might 
change hands for as little as sixpence or as much asa pound, fora ‘good 
‘un’, in the early 19th century; the transaction was sometimes made 
in food, drink or goods or acombination of all three. ‘Bandy Leg Lett’, 
a wife-selling song from Bilston, Staffordshire. possibly of music hall 
origin, describes the sale of Lett’s wife; no frail or delicate creature 


this, but a rude, strong and vociferous woman: 


Chorus: Ding a-dong, ding a-dong, 
“O, ha! O, ha! O, ha!” 
Ding a-dong, ding a-dong! 


This is ter gi’ notice 
That bandy legged Lett 
Will sell his wife Sally 
For what he can get. 


At 12 o’clock sertin 
The sale’ll begin 

So all yer gay fellers 
Be there wi’ yer tin. 


For Sally’s good lookin’ 
And sound as a bell. 

If you’n ony once heerd her 
You’n know that quite well. 


Her bakes bread quite handy, 
Ar eats it all up; 

Brews beer, like a good ’un, 
An’ drinks every cup. 


Her wears men’s breeches, 
So all the folks say; 

But Lett shouldna let her 
Have all her own way. 


Her swears like a trouper 
And fights like a cock, 
And has gin her old feller 
Many a hard knock. 


So now yo’ young fellers 
As wanting a wife, 

Come and bid for old Sally 
The plague of Lett’s life. 


At 12 in the morning, 
The sale’ll begin; 

So yo’ as wants splicin’ 
Ber theer wi’ yer tin. 
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BANDY LEG LETT ‘OR WIFE FOR SALE; 





LINES ON DUDLEY MARKET, 1827 


(Source: Curiosities of Dudley and the Black Country, F. G. Clark 


(1881). Contributed, M. Raven). 


At Dudley Market, now I tell, 

Most kind of articles they sell; 

The women take the greatest care 

To buy up crocks and earthenware. 
Milkpans, and colliers’ tots, 

Coloured cups and chamber pots. 

Old shoes to sell, there stands close by; 
With shabby strings — the same they tie; 
If in those shoes you walk about, 

The bottoms soon will tumble out-— 
Hats, caps, and bonnets blue, 

And trowsers wide enough for two- 

If you pop round the market place 
There you may buy a farthing of lace; 
Besides penknives for Jack and Jim, 
And razors for the daddy’s chin— 
Rocking chairs and children’s cradles, 
Porridge-pots and wooden ladles- 

Kash from Walsall; kills the worms; 
Judas brings a salve for corns; 

Mind these men or you'll be bitten- 
Black Jack’s wife brings salve from Tipton- 
At the top of the shambles Sally stands, 
She holds the basket in her hands: 
“Now my good people don’t be lacking, 
Here you may buy the best of blacking.”’ 
Just below, the butchers there you'll find, 
With shows of meat to please the mind; 
From most parts these butchers come; 
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Mind the steelyard — twig the thumb— 
There’s hares, rabbits and partridges, 

and pheasants, too, 

Some are shot by sportsmen and some are hung 
by the neck, too— 

There’s butter, bacon, cheese and eggs, 
Sold by old Giles with crooked legs- 
There’s gingerbread eighteen pence a pound! 
Besides plum pudding, both rich and nice, 
On the next stall tuppence a slice. 

In Stoney Street there stands the swine, 
Both right and left all in a line; 

They sell these pigs so much per score, 

So on that Street Pll say no more— 

Come, to the tavern let us go, 

There’s some above and some below; 
There’s one that keeps good ale and pop, 
He also keeps a liquor shop; 

He sells roast beef down in Queen Street, 
His house is always clean and neat — 

Old Nanny Mason comes in with her nuts, 
And on the floor her basket puts: 

A curtsey drops, “Kind sirs,’”’ says she, 
*“Mine age is nearly eighty-three,’’— 

Old Timms comes in, “All hot” did cry, 
And you may either toss or buy.— 

There’s one-arm’d Joe among the lot, 
With mutton pies all smoking hot. 

Please to remember what I have said: 

You will never hear the like again. 
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